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READ THE INTELLIGENCER 





Wewill send the Friends’ Intelligencer 
the rest of this year to any new sub- 
scriber for 50 cents. For one dollar we 
will send the Intelligencer and OLD 
MEETING- HOUSES. 


IGEO. C. CHILD 


WATCHMAKER @ JEWELER 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 














ANNUAL REDUCTION SALE 


We have placed on sale at Reduced 
Prices, lines of Shirts, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Pajamas, Neckwear. All from our 
Regular Stock. 


Howard H. Braddock S. Stockton Zelley 


BRADDOCK 2*/: ZELLEY 
MEN’S FURNISHERS 


112 So. Eleventh Street, Philadelphia 
Goods Delivered Free ; City, Suburbs, R. R. Package Service 
Bell Phone—Walnut 3181 


Stenographer ~ = 
Old Meeting- Houses 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 
Paper covers, 75c., Cloth, $1 postpaid 


GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B'ldg 
ne 








Some Opinions of Readers: 


‘It is a fine thought to gather up the 
memories of these sacred old houses of 
prayer.’’ 

‘‘T enjoy greatly—as who would not? 
—its simple, gentle, lovely message of 
Quaker beauty and content. It is a 
book that will appeal, must appeal, to 
all quiet souls, religious hearts, through 
the tenderness, the peace, of its lines.’ 





‘It is not only full of rest for weary 
hearts, but it is rich in expression of 
the truths which should sink deep into 
the yearning hearts of young people 
everywhere. A sense of beauty and 


reverence grows upon one more and 
more from the lines.’’ 


The Biddle Press 


Printers and Publishers 
1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL OLD MEETING 

HOUSES by John Russell Hayes ; 100 pages 
52 illustrations of our old meeting-houses ; paper 
covers, 75c; cloth, $1,00; liberal commission. The 
Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


a= POST CARDS —SIX SUBJECTS: 
Knitting, In the Garden, Quilting, On the 
Way to Meeting, At the Meeting House Door, l’y 
the Fireside. Printed in sepia ink on cameo plated 
stock. The set of six mailed, postpaid, for 15c. 
The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 





ANTED—BY YOUNG MARRIED COUPLE 
two or three unfurnished rooms, second or 

third floor, with private family for light house- 
keeping. Preferable location in neighborhood of 


12th street and Lehigh Avenue. Address 67 this 
office. 


ANTED—POSITION BY CAPABLE MAN- 


ager and cook, to prepare and serve lunch. 
Address 68 this office. 





ANTED—-WORK BY EXPERIENCED 
trained nurse, during theday. Best refer- 
ences. Address C. E. H. this office. 


ANTED — POSITION AS MATRON OR 
house-mother in school, or home, after Sept. 


15th. Can furnish references. Address B. this 
office. 





ANTED — CAPABLE WHITE WOMAN 

for house work and to assist with invalid, 

two in family. Address M. H. Clemson 422 Jack- 
son St. Media. Pa 


ANTED — AN EXPERIE NCED STE ‘NOG- 
RAPHER and Book-keeper in Boarding 
School. Address, 65, This Office 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


Continued on page tii 


UCK HILL FALLS, PA., FURNISHED 
Cottage near the Inn; for rent for July and 
August; 5 bed rooms, piano, 3 porches, cool loca- 
tion, open to prevailing Southwest wind. Address, 
Buck HILL FALis Co., Buck Hill Falls, Pa 


CHANGE OF BASE 


It is very gratifying to note, the generous re- 
sponse that has come from the announcement of 
change of base of the headquarters for Friends 
Books, Marriage Certificates engraved and printed 
Wedding Invitations and Announcements. And 
it is intended that the service given, will merita 
continuance of the trust. Walter H. Jenkins, 


Successor to Friends’ Book Association, 15th and 
Cherry Street. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 


Established 1866. Philadelphia 





Buck Hill Falls. One of them isnew; neoat been 
finished and furnished, It is desirably idea ted and 
would be suitable for a large party Who wish to 
spend the rest of the summer ifthe mountains 


The second cottage is rather smaller, but is 
well located in a retired corner of the settlement, 
but still near the Inn for meals. Any one inter- 


ested should address the Superintendent, Buck 
Hill Falls. 


To the friend in New York who is alwaysi nter 
ested in statistics of attendance at Buck Hill, we 
give the information that during Sixth Month 
there were fifty five meals more served in 1909 than 
in 1908. So far during Seventh Month our num- 
bers have been running alittle behind last year 
For instance, during the week ending 7th Month 
17th in 1908 we served 7,162 meals. It the corres. 
ponding week of 1909 we served 6,922 meals. The 


| completion of at least half a dozen cottages since 


ence ata Natatorium, 


last year has, however. increased the number in 
the settlement to that extent. 


The swimming pool is one of the most popular 
features at Buck Hill, and the swiming teacher, a 
young woman who has had many years’ experi- 
is busy from morning till 
night giving lessons. and many are waiting their 
turns when those who began have become profici- 


| ent. The water in pool is supplied from Buck 






Hill Creek. It first runs the elevator for the Inn, 
then is used for the swimming pool and the over- 
flow is now to be conducted to a tank and used for 
sprinkling the roads 


BUCK HILL FALLS CoO. 
Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania 


FOR SALE—Buck Hill Falls 


LOT 242 ON BUCK HILL 


Bounded by three streets. We are of the opinion 
that it is the largest and best lot that can be bought 
on Buck Hill. Moderate price for quick sale. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
CHESTNUT AND THIRTEENTH Sts. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
A small private party will sail from 
New York, November 27 
Six Months Send for Itinerary 
EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
112 N. 19th St., Philadelphia 











The 
Millinery Shop 



































We have replenished our 
stock with an excellent 
supply of bonnets, toques 
and small effects. ; 














E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 
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To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
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To those who get up and forward “ Clubs”’ we 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 








JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


(920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 


OFFICES: l Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


WATCHMAKERS 


who understand their bus- 
iness — that is what we 
claim to be, and our record 


of ninety-one years in the 
business is pretty good 
proof our claim is justified. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 
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Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares jor colle oe. 
W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primasy 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 


| cessful preparation for any College. Good English 


Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


| LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and Ornamental Iron Work 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


Ss. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 





WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 S, 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 


Books, Bookbinding, Printing 
Friends’ Books a Specialty. 


John Woolman’s Journal, 


Philadelphia edition of 1837. 
reprinted by Friends’ Book Association, in 1880 


Price 80 c., postage 8 c. 


John Woolman’s Journal, 
with introduction by J. G. Whittier, 
Price $1.25, postage 10 c. 
Subscriptions received for all Periodicals at low- 


| est prices. 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


The Society of Friends... .has in its Discipline 
[Philadelphia Yearly Meeting] a creed that is 
variously interpreted in the perfect freedom given 
to all our members as suits their attainment. 


David Newport. 








GATHERING IN MEETING. 

And here, in this dim raftered house of prayer, 

Where the bee drones against the sunny pane, 
And scent of old-time flowers lies on the air, 

And each worn bench recalls the Past again, 
Now throng the shadowy figures through the gloom, 

In shimmering gray, with gentle footfall go 
To take familiar station in the room, 

The sweet-voiced speakers in accustomed place, 
The quiet forms, expectant, ranged below, 

The Light’s great peace upon each fervent face. 
Quoted in “Old Meeting-Houses.” Ey J. SMITH. 


UNITY AND UNIFORMITY. 


[Read by Henry M. Haviland, of New Yerk City, at 
the semi-annual Conference of Friends’ Associations, at the 
time of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, at Race Street, 
Philadelphia, First month 10, 1909.] 

I have been requested to say a few words on 
the difference between Unity and Uniformity. 
All here present know the difference, and I do not 
care to attempt 

“To say 
An undisputed thing in such a solemn way.” 


But possibly if we consider the subject together, 
we shall arrive, together, at something clarify- 
ing it for all of us. 

Let us try to go at it as a boy whittles a switch, 
stripping off the branches, bark and other outer 
covering, and making a point, if possible, at the 
end. 

Uniformity of belief has been a dream of some 
minds in Church and State for centuries—‘from 
the beginning of the world to the present time.” 
The source of that dream is a kind of monism— 
“Truth is One. Everywhere and under all con- 
ditions Truth is one and the same”; this has been 
accepted without question. It has been held that 


there is one true body of thought; this was 
Truth, Orthodoxy; and it has been held that the 
other thing was Error or heresy. Truth always 
meant what I, we, owr party, owr nation, our sect 
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or our religion had. Never what he, they, the 
other party or religion had. In popular phrase,— 
“Truth, or Orthodoxy, is my doxy; Heterodoxy 
is the other fellow’s doxy.” Both sides extol 
Truth and are agreed that Error is bad and 
should be rooted out. But which is Truth and 
which Error depends upon which side of the fence 
you stand. 

The prophets of old felt the lack of truth and 
righteousness among the Jews and expressed 
their belief in similes whose strength was not 
likely to lead to unity. 

Socrates was accused of teaching doctrines 
likely to lead to divergence from the existing be- 
lief, and was found guilty. 

Saul, while he was yet Saul, was energetic in 
the endeavor to silence those who diverged from 
the current uniformity. 

The Church has claimed to be the custodian 
and expositor of truth, and its sponsor, and has 
demanded unity and uniformity of thought. 

The Protestant Reformers denied the authority 
of the Church and set up the Bible as the source 
of Truth, and demanded uniformity with their 
exposition of the Truth therein. 

Councils have been called and creeds formulated 
to establish the measure of Truth and to make 
thought uniform. 

Attempts have been made to enforce uniformity 
by edicts, by the torch and the sword, by the 
cross and the stake, by thumbscrews and by ex- 
communication, by invective, and some times by 
persuasion. Mohammedans have massacred 
Christians and Christians Jews in the name of 
religion, but really because of lack of uniformity. 

Those who have beliefs uniform with the “One 
Truth” have been considered “saved”; the rest 
were worthy of fire in this world and the next. 
Courts and inquisitions have been established, 
not to convince of the Truth but to convict for 
Error, and to burn it up. When the heretic party 
came into power it followed the same course, its 
“Error” now becoming Truth. It would seem as 
though the real sin was not Error but non-con- 
formity, variance from the uniformity. 

But through all this travail and turmoil real 
liberality was born and developed, and we are 
beginning to learn that difference of opinion is 
not an infraction of unity, while insistence upon 
uniformity is likely to lead to breach of peace, 
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to loss of tranquility of spirit inwardly and to 
separations in families and societies, to riot and 
warfare among people. 

Now in our more enlightened age, the diversity 
of sects and parties, of schools of thought in 
science, art and philosophy, attests the fact that 
Truth appears differently to different persons, and 
that individuals get help, strength and growth 
in their several truths. 

The basal fact, the obstinate fact, appears to 
be this: In our world of matter and spirit (our 
world of the things we see and the things we in- 
fer), the things we see and the things we infer 
and the things we do and the things we would 
do are astonishingly mingled. Our pursuits, our 
thoughts, our hopes and aspirations, and other 
people’s hopes for us and their demands upon 
us, make multitudes of influences, pushing, pull- 
ing, dragging in infinitely diverse directons. To 
the undeveloped savage, seeing nothing beyond the 
objects about him, it all appears unquestionably 
simple. If anything is complex it is the great 
universe about us; and if another thing it is the 
heart of man. When anybody says “it is all 
very simple,” you may be very certain that he 
does not mean what he says or else he is blind 
to the wonderful, beautiful complexity and di- 
versity that has made men differ in all ages of 
the world. The universe (and the heart of man 
is part of it) is only visible to us broken up, like 
the reflection of the sun on the ocean—one mo- 
ment it is sparkling for us in one way, the next 
moment in another, never uniform to two persons 
for one instant, nor to one person for two instants 
of time. It is like a great tangled skein of in- 
numerable threads of which only one is tangible 
to any one of us. That thread that we lay hold 
upon is our way to disentangle the skein, our way 
through the skein, our way through life. That 
thread is our truth. Most of us see only one 
thread, our own thread; a few see other people’s 
threads. It only needs to ask others and we 

shall find threads of colors and shades as nu- 
merous as the people we ask. Each has his own 
theory, scheme and ideal of life. Atonement, Sal- 
vation, Immanence, Transcendence, Evolution, 
Love, Individualism, Socialism,—even business, 
pleasure, art and politics and details like riches, 
automobiles and baseball, and gay hats and plain 
apparel—represent threads whose pursuit should 
occupy life in the opinion or practice of those who 
hold them. They are all threads guiding the way 
through the maze. We see things through a glass 
darkly, and the glasses are diversely colored, and 





what the real fact is out there beyond them, if | 


there be anything there, it should rather suit us | work, Time taken from your work to prove to 


to conjecture modestly, than to insist upon on 
the strength of our blue, or red, or green glasses. 
It may be that it is not uniformity, but this very 
diversity that each sees, that is the real pattern 
of the world, and if we could but see the pattern 
at a little distance we should see it in its great- 
ness of beauty in diversity, and would realize that 
if we could make it all uniform it would lose its 
brilliancy and beauty and life, and would be re- 
duced to a sameness of dull, dead, dirty gray. 
It is joy and delight in the diversity of thought 
and action, not attempt to force uniformity to 
an assumed “Oneness” of Truth, that the world 
needs, that would-be conservatives and reformers 
need most of all. 

And therein is unity; that is, sympathy—sym- 
pathy with other’s ideals when they do not accord 
with ours; sympathy with joys in things we do 
not enjoy; sympathy with the undeveloped who 
extract help from things which seem to us crude; 
sympathy with those who have passed through 
our stage of life and yet appear to get satis- 
faction in things (thoughts and expressions) 
which appear to us antiquated, outgrown and 
false. The time for disputing over creeds and 
statement of belief is past. If anyone gets help 
in a creed or statement of belief and faith, let 
him have it. Don’t quarrel with him about it 
or try to take it away from him. To take away a 
man’s thread or clue to the maze may leave him 
like Dante in a gloomy wood alone. Differences 
are not fatal, but the insistence upon “my side,” 
upon “my way” of thinking or of: doing things— 
my “orthodoxy’’—leads to disunity and unhappi- 
ness in nations, in society and in the family. A be- 
lief is only useful or harmful as it takes effect in 
action. The world needs action. It needs each 
man to work with his whole soul at his own call- 
ing without interfering with others’ work,—to 
“paint the Thing as he sees it”—to work with his 
fellows, to let others have the tools he does not 
need himself, to help others to the tools they need. 
Insistence upon uniformity with “my way” is the 
poison of individualism; it is the paralysis of 
effort; it stunts growth. Most of the crimes of 
the penal codes are interferences with freedom 
of action and therefore prohibited, for the law 
would restrain restraints upon action. The 
assassinating anarchist is the great individualistic 


| egotist,—that the government is not to his liking 


is sufficient for him—the monarchist. 

Sympathy and work with others is fellowship, 
and fellowship is one of the secrets of progress. 
Each has his own thread and a little square of 
the pattern to work at, and a very short time to 
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others their errors is time wasted—worse, it is | 
time spoiled. Perhaps their way is as right as 
yours; perhaps if permitted it will develop into 
some beauty you do not discern. It is not start- 
ing a reformation to scold the potato because it 
is not growing up the right way to become an 
apple. We should be able to recognize the Spirit 
of God in its leadings in others as well as in our- 
selves, and to love our neighbors’ revelations as 
our own. “Truth” is not “One.” It is many, di- 
verse, infinite. Knowledge of that fact leads to 
fellowship. Ignorance of it is the way to attempts 
at uniformity, to disunity and to barrenness. 

Not all wearing the same apparel, not all cloth- 
ing our thought in the same creed or other ex- 
pression, but rejoicing in the diversity of the 
Truth, let us unite for work and service. 

And Friends with their priestless, creedless re- 
ligion, with their liberty and unity, with their 
refusal of uniformity, with their denial of author- 
ity except that of the Inward Guidance leading 
man to greater issues and greater achievement, 
have before them a possibility, and opportunity— 
a responsibility. 

What we need is not uniformity of belief, but 
unity of love, fellowship for work and service in 
infinite diversity, to Humanity and to God. 

HENRY Morris HAVILAND. 


CONCERNING THE STUDY OF CHURCH 
HISTORY. 


[An address delivered at Swarthmore Meeting, Eleventh 
month 19, 1908, by Dr. William Hyde Appleton. ] 


(Concluded from last week.) 


And how was this brought about? Naturally 
enough, at the very beginning, the Church of 
Rome, as the Church of the capital, would re- 
ceive somewhat of the distinction of the capital, 
would be regarded as of a certain dignity and 
importance. All over the known world, it is true, 
at a multitude of points, Christianity had 
been planted and its influence was extending in 
ever-widening circles. Nothing indeed is more 
wonderful than its rapid spread. We have only 
to read the Acts of the Apostles to see how rap- 
idly and successfully those holy men carried out 
their work. In the pages of the Acts we read 
of places as far apart as Rome and Philippi and 
Alexandria, where churches had been planted. 
Then there were churches at Ephesus and Colosse, 
to which epistles were addressed by Paul, not 
to mention a multitude of other places, vis- 
ited by the apostles, where successful beginnings 
of Christianity had been made. And all this 
within the first century. But still, in spite of all 





this range of area, church history, during the 
first three centuries, naturally centers in Rome. 
So we may regard the bishop of Rome as acquir- 
ing more and more consideration. After the 
founding of Constantinople, and later with the 
coming in of the barbarians and the overthrow 
of the imperial power at Rome, the bishop of 
Rome, in the absence of the Emperor, became the 
most important personage in Rome. To his 
spiritual prerogatives temporal possession and 
powers were added, and it is not difficult to under- 
stand the rapid growth of his sphere of influence 
until finally the bishop of Rome becomes the 
bishop of bishops, the head of the Church, in- 
vested with all the dignities and prerogatives 
which we associate with him as Pope and the 
spiritual head of the Western Church. 

As regards the papal idea, however, it should 
be noted that Catholic writers do not recognize 
this growth and development of the prerogatives 
of the bishop of the Rome. For them the bishop 
of Rome is regarded as being, from the beginning, 
the Supreme head of the church. For them the 
line of Popes begins with St. Peter. For them it 
was Christ himself who constituted Peter as his 
vicar upon earth and the Head of the church. 
Peter was the first bishop of Rome and the first 
Pope. At his death in 67, according to Catholic 
historians, he was succeeded by Linus as Pope, 
and the succession has continued to the present 
day. Let us note, however, that the Greek Church 
never recognized the primacy of the west and in 
the final breach with the West the patriarchal 
rather than the papal idea found favor in the 
East. As for the protestant historians, they are 
absolutely skeptical as regards these earliest an- 
nals of the church, and especially as to any au- 
thentic primacy before the fourth century. 

An interesting phase of church history is mon- 
asticism. For the beginnings of monasticism we 
must go back to the early years of Christian- 
ity. It began in asceticism which Origen defines 
to be the practice of fasting. But the word was 
soon used in a larger sense applied to those who 
devoted the larger part of their time to religious 
exercises and duties, to fasting, prayer, charitable 
labors and all forms of self-denial based on 
profound convictions of religious duty. An ex- 
cessive estimate of the value of the contemplative 
life resulted in the retreat of many to lead the 
isolated life of hermits, in caves and other se- 
cluded places, resulting often in the wildest vag- 
aries of penance and self-torture, one illustration 
of which may be cited in the case of the Stylite 
solitaries who spent their lives on the tops of 
columns as described by Tennyson in his St. Sim- 
eon Stylites. 
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“For thrice ten years— 
Patient, on this tall pillar, I have borne 
Rain, wind, frost, heat, hail, damp, and sleet and snow.” 


But this was not monasticism proper. Monas- 
ticism begins when religious enthusiasts first -se- 
clude themselves in coenobitic communities; in 
other words, begin to pursue the religious life 
in common. It was in Egypt that the earliest 
monastic communities were gathered. Nothing is 
more remarkable than the spread of the monas- 
tic tendency when once the impulse to this sort 
of life had been awakened. Egypt was soon filled 
with monasteries, all along the shores of the Nile, 
even upon the edge of the desert. So in 
Syria, in Asia Minor, in all parts of the east they 
arose. From the east the tendency spread to the 
west, and here it was destined to reach its larg- 
est development. A great group of monasteries 
was founded in the wild solitudes of the Mt. 
Athos peninsula. Ambrose founded a monastery 
in Milan. Here Augustine was converted and 
from thence he returned to North Africa where 
he founded the rule which was known by his 
name, the Augustinian. Even in the remote Brit- 
ish Isles these establishments arose, antedating 
the arrival of the Saxons. What delightful as- 
sociations cluster around the name of Iona and 
St. Columba! 

But the great organizer of western monas- 
ticism was St. Benedict, who was born in 480. In 
his wake followed a multitude of enthusiasts. 

To-day all Europe is still covered with monas- 
tic buildings, practically most of them secular- 
ized, diverted to various purposes alien to their 
original foundation. They have become lordly 
residences, national museums, charitable institu- 
tions, even barracks of soldiers, mute reminders 
of conceptions of religious life that have passed 
away. They tell the story of the amazing history 
of monasticism. 

But what may we consider the significance of 
these multifarious phases and vagaries of eccles- 
iastical history? What is the lesson to be drawn 


from these manifold divergencies of belief, all | 
insti- | 


this incrustation of forms and ceremonies, 
tutions and usages, that have overgrown the pure 
and simple gospel of the apostolic age. The les- 
son is that creeds and ceremonial, merely as such, 
are outworn. They need not disturb our faith 
in realities. 

We must ask what are the real primal duties 
of life; far different from conceptions of duty 
that developed institutions that have passed, and 
to-day seem so impossible. We must ask for the 
essentials of Christianity. Form and ceremonial, 


extraneous helps to devotion and godliness may | 


still be cherished if they are found to be helps. 
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Let us encourage the largest liberty. But let 


these not blind us to essentials. 


“The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart 

Still stands thine ancient sacrifice 
A humble and a contrite heart.” 


Let us read for ourselves the Book from which 
all draw alike their faith. If we wish to know 
what Christianity is, let us read for ourselves the 
words and doings of Christ—not Strauss, not 
Renan, not even Canon Farrar—.e., to accept 
them as final authority; but the gospels. Ap- 
proach them, too, in the right spirit. 

The great difficulty in the way of right con- 
ceptions of truth is, that having reached years 
of discretion, our minds are already biased. We 
have been influenced by our birth and surround- 
ings, by the families in which we have been born. 
We are already this, that, or the other, as we 
have been brought up. If we could only approach 
the gospel narratives with the mind a tabula rasa 
—a clear page, devoid of all impressions and all 
prejudice, and in the receptive mood of the seri- 
ous enquirers after truth, not seeking to make 
out this thing or that thing to be true, but sim- 
ply asking what is truth, and ready to accept it; 
however much in conflict with previous opinions, 
we should then find that the real truths, the im- 
portant truths of the gospels, are matters of the 
greatest simplicity. 

All these hair-splitting distinctions in creed, 
these merely metaphysical speculations were un- 
profitable, nay more, they were worse. They 
were absolutely harmful. For they diverted men 
from that which was really vital in religion. 

How soon did the early church seem to forget 
the plainest, most emphatic precepts of Scrip- 
ture? Time would fail me to cite them all. I 
begin with the master himself, Jesus of Naz- 
areth. I find him filling the narrative of the gos- 
pels with his benignant presence, a being alive 
with sympathy for men, pained at “man’s inhu- 
manity to man,” pained at man’s departures 
from the path of right doing which it is easy to 
walk in and which can alone lead to true and eter- 
nal happiness. All his utterances are of this prac- 
tical bearing, and are simple and direct. His 
very earliest words, upon his first public appear- 
ance as a teacher, are those divine Beatitudes, 
which, if followed out by mankind, would make 
our earth a very heaven. 


Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
Children of God. 
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And as in the Beatitudes, in his first great dis- 
course, so in his last great discourse on the day 
before he was betrayed, we find this same kind 
of precept inculcated. He gives us a picture of 
the last great day. Before him are gathered all 
nations. And who, think ye, are those that shall 
inherit the kingdom prepared from the founda- 
tion of the world? Is it those who have solved 
this or that doctrinal mystery, this or that meta- 
physical riddle? If not those, who are they? The 
king himself shall tell us. “Then shall the king 
say unto those on his right hand, Come, ye blessed 
of my father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world: For 1! 
was an hungred, and ye gave me meat: I was thir- 
sty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and 
ye took me in: Naked, and ye clothed me: I was 
sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me. Then shall the righteous answer 
him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee an hungred 
and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee drink? 
When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? 
or naked, and clothed thee? And the king shall 
answer and say unto them, Verily I say unto you, 
Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

O these divine words of Jesus’ first and last 
discourse—words that sound the eternal evangel 
of love! How alien they were to that cruel, heart- 
less Greek and Roman world. Here was a rev- 
elation indeed! Here was a lesson that was 
needed for humanity. Need we seek further? Is 
not the whole sum and substance of Jesus’ teach- 
ings of the same texture with these, his first and 
latest utterances? Do we not find here the very 
gospel of life in words of sweet benediction ? 


Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
Children of God. 


And finally— 

Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me. 


Men are what their mothers made them. You 
may as well ask a loom which weaves huck-a-buck, 
why it does not make cashmere, as expect poetry 
from this engineer, or a chemical discovery from 
that jobber. Emerson. 





When ye do a thing in a big public way it is the 
proper custom to speak of yersel’ as puir critter, 
and leave the other speakers to tell the truth about 
ye. —J. M. Barrie. 
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IN GREECE AND ITALY. 
II 


It is impossible to tell of all the interesting 
things we have seen. It is hard to convey even 
an idea of the impression made upon one by so 
many traces of a civilization which existed many 
centuries before the Christian era. When we were 
first out of college we had read as a fairy-tale 
Schliemann’s “Mycenze and Tiryns,” but never 
hoped to see the wonderful things he wrote about. 
It was with great delight, then, not unmixed with 
awe, that we wandered over the city of Agamem- 
non. The huge under-ground chambers with their 
bee-hive vaulting, for they were made long before 
the principle of the arch was known—the Gate of 
the Lions, the Royal Tombs, whose rich treasures 
we afterwards saw in the museum at Athens were 
realities connecting the present with the shadowy 
past. The still more ancient Tiryns has little re- 
maining which any but archeologists can decipher, 
but it, as well as Mycenz, and nearly every classic 
acropolis has a commanding position and conse- 
quently a magnificent view. The old Greeks had 
no intention of being surprised by an enemy. They 
placed their strongholds where they had the 
sweep of the country for miles. We shall long 
remember the views from Tiryns, Mycene, Argos 
and Acro Corinth especially. . . . From Nauplia 
we drove to Epidauros, the site of the cult of 
Aesculapius, the god of healing, and here we 
found the ruins of what might be called the first 
sanitarium, with residences for the patients and 
for the physicians (who were priests of Aescula- 
pius). I suspect the method of cure was partly 
mental but not altogether, as there are traces of a 
gymnasium, a recognition of the need of physical 
exercise, as well as of a theatre and music hall for 
mental diversion. The sacred serpent has long 
disappeared except on pharmasists’ signs—the 
nearest to him that we found was a huge green 
lizard about two feet long which looked wonder- 
fully like a snake as he glided from a rock into 
the tall grass. 

Our stay in Athens was full of interest, al- 
though the modern city is disappointing. The 
museum, of course, is rich in treasures and well 
repays many visits: the Acropolis the world 
knows and no words of mine can describe its sim- 
ple grandeur; Mount Lykabettos, one of the peaks 
of the same ridge as the Acropolis is so much 
higher that one not versed in strategic lore won- 
ders why it was not chosen for the place of de- 
fense instead. But it is crowned only by a little 
chapel and it is a good place to climb to in the 
late afternoon to watch the sun set. One day we 
drove to Marathon, ate our lunch on the mound 
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that marks the resting place of the faithful who 
met their death in the great battle, then spent 
an hour or so on the shore of the “much sounding 
sea” where the Persians landed and whence they 
fled in disorder that fateful day. Another time, 
we drove to Eleusis, the birthplace of Aeschylus, 
the tragic poet, and the seat of the worship of 
Demeter (the earth-goddess) and the celebration 
of the Eleusinian Mysteries. However much it 
has of archeological interest, it involved a hot, 
dusty drive made almost unendurable on the 
home-stretch by the drivers’ determination to 
race. As we feared the effects of too numerous 
stops at wine shops, made ostensibly to rest the 
horses, we did not ride very comfortably until our 
conductor made the men understand that, unless 
they stopped racing, there would be no drachmes 
forthcoming when we reached our hotel. Greek 
drivers drink a good bit on the way and become 
quite lively before the day is over, and generally 
come into the city with a grand flourish. Under 
such conditions it requires some nerve to ride 
along at breakneck speed among so many vehicles 
that one may well wonder how it is possible to 
avoid a collision. 

Aegina will not soon be forgotten with its 
grand old temple crowning a lofty peak from 
which we had such an extended view over the 
gulf to Salamis, Athens and the mountains be- 
yond. The peasants who were waiting for us as 
we were rowed ashore from the steamer could not 
understand why anyone would prefer to walk 
when there were to be had such beautiful animals 
as they offered—and they were very insistent. 
But after they had followed us past the most diffi- 
cult places in the ascent, they let us alone to 
gather the beautiful and strange wild flowers. The 
rocky slope was aglow with color, white and dif- 
ferent shades of pink from the bloom of a low 
shrub which in its general aspect reminded us of 
our wild rose but on closer examination looked 
like a mallow—and was neither. The little bee- 
orchid which we had found in Olympia was here, 
too, but not so abundant. 

While every one who speaks a little French can 
get along very comfortably in Athens, some knowl- 
edge of the modern Greek is quite a necessity in 
making trips outside the large cities. We made 
the acquaintance of Miss Stone, who has lived in 
Athens eleven years and who conducts parties 
over Greece and gives lectures on its history and 
art. Although we did not need her services our- 
selves, because we had our own conductor and 
lecturer from the American School of Archeo- 
logical Studies at Rome, I made inquiries concern- 
ing her of friends who were taking her lectures 








| 


and excursions. They were enthusiastic in her 
praise. I was especially interested in her when 
I heard of the struggles she had had to make to 
get a footing in Athens. She has not yet been 
able to get her advertisement in the large hotels 
because the dragomans, who see in her a power- 
ful rival, will not allow it, and their influence is 
too great for the hotel men to be unmindful of 
their wishes. Miss Stone is a native of Boston, 
a woman of culture, knowing her subject well, 
and, besides, she has a charming personality. It 
would certainly be a great treat to see Greece and 
its art treasures under her guidance. She and 
her mother live at the foot of the Acropolis, and 
one afternoon we were invited to drink tea with 
them. We sat in the garden under the shade of 
orange trees and talked of all sorts of things. 
We were all far from home—one from California, 
several from Michigan, two besides our hostess 
from New England, and two were missionaries 
returning from China for a year of rest in 
America. I never could appreciate the missionary 
spirit before, but this young couple (husband and 
wife) have made me feel very differently. They 
are so consecrated to their work and so filled with 
love for the people they want to help that their 
whole nature is ennobled; they seemed to be lifted 
out of self by the great purpose that actuates 
their lives. It was good to be with them, and 
I hope we may be favored to meet them again 
some day in America. 
ELLEN H. E. PRICE. 


The Summer School seemed about perfect. The 
arrangements concerning our material welfare 
and physical well-being were very well planned 
and carried out. 

The lectures covered a variety of subjects, yet 
a continuity could be traced between them and 
a scientific background was supplied for practical 
work for which some of us feel a constant need. 

Group meetings were more in evidence here 
than in the Summer School at George School, and 
these, I think, gave opportunity for acquaintance 
and help of a peculiar character that was impos- 
sible at larger gatherings. 

To me it seemed there might even have been 
more freedom in the devotional meetings for what 
expression there was of hopes, fears and yearn- 
ings, gave a sense of unity and aroused a deter- 
mination to press forward and conquer, for we 
were all enlisted in the same cause. 

Personally, the greatest value of the Summer 
School lay in its stimulus to study, its inspiration 
for higher spiritual attainments and its stress on 
the necessity of and hope in active service, 
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Sources of information, material and methods 
of work were given in abundance and in attend- 
ing this gathering where the learned professors 
and practical workers gave us of their wealth 
of knowledge, we incurred a responsibility to 
make the most of the opportunity in earnest study 
and effort to improve and make ourselves of more 
value to the Society and our fellowman in gen- 
eral. te. 


FIRST-DAY AT BUCK HILL FALLS. 

For the Buck Hillers who sojourn at Griscom 
Hall, First-day morning is distinguished from 
other mornings by having breakfast at half-past 
eight instead of at eight o’clock. As soon as 
breakfast is comfortably over the dwellers in 
Hall and cottages may be seen wending their way 
by numerous paths to the Inn where the large 
parlor has been filled with camp chairs in ad- 
dition to the regular chairs, arranged around a 
small semi-circle. The largest and most com- 
fortable seats are “facing the meeting” and in 
the inner circles, and elderly Friends are invited 
to occupy these. By half-past nine about four 
hundred have assembled, including many young 
people and several children, and all gather into 
the quiet. The meeting held here during the 
summer has a larger average attendance than 
any regularly established meeting of our branch 
of the Society of Friends. 

On last First-day the silence was broken by 
Klizabeth Lloyd, who said that the light shining 
within each individual is a revelation of the 
Source from which all light comes. Franklin T. 
Haines, speaking at some length, testified that 
the wisdom which comes from obedience to the 
light of Christ in the heart is a surer guide than 
intellectual knowledge. After a period of silent 
communion earnest prayers were offered by Ma- 
tilda E. Janney and Franklin Haines, and soon 
the meeting closed. 

After meeting there is an enjoyable social 
mingling, and one and another recognize friends 
who have just arrived and others whom they 
have not seen before. Many take walks to the 
Falls or elsewhere between meeting and dinner 
time, and some go to the library for a quiet hour 
with the books and magazines. 

In the afternoon some rest in their rooms for 
an hour or two, some go out in carriages or au- 


tomobiles, many sit talking or reading on the 


porches or in the parlors. At four o’clock a meet- 
ing is held in the bowling alley (which has a 
number of seats for spectators) for the colored 
people who are employed at the Inn, the Hall and 








the cottages. On last First-day the long-wished 
for shower came down with a dash just at the 
hour for the meeting, and only five colored and 
three white people gathered at the appointed 
place. Some hymns were sung, a chapter was 
read, a few words of cheer were spoken, and all 
went away feeling that they had received the 
blessing promised to the two or three gathered in 
the name of Christ. 

In the evening the Inn parlor is again comfort- 
ably filled with guests and cottagers who come 
together to sing; the children assemble in a room 
opening into the parlor, near the piano, and 
young and old who feel like singing, join in the 
hymns that are selected or called for. At the 
same hour (from eight to nine o’clock) a meet- 
ing of the white employees is held in the bowling 
alley, with the help of a few of the cottagers. 
On last First-day evening about seventy assem- 
bled, most of whom were young men and women. 
There was an organist with a choir. Several 
hymns were sung. Franklin T. Haines read the 
12th chapter of Ecclesiastes, beginning with the 
concluding verses of the 11th chapter, and spoke 
very acceptably in explanation of what he had 
read, dwelling upon the difference between a full 
life and an empty life. After another hymn sev- 
eral of those in the habit of attending the meet- 
ing repeated Bible verses and one or two of the 
visitors had brief messages. Again a hymn was 
sung, and the meeting closed with some Friendly 
handshaking. The visitors felt that they had 
been strengthened by the spirit of reverent and 
earnest seeking which pervaded the meeting. 

When we got back to Griscom Hall a group was 
gathered about the piano in the parlor, and others 
were listening with pleasure, while they sang 
from the little books sent up there at the close 
of the Summer School. In this we had renewed 
evidence of how one Friendly activity helps an- 
other. We are so closely bound together that the 
working of the leaven anywhere in our Society 
quickens the whole body. E. L. 


Such as thy words are, such will thy affections 
be esteemed; and such will thy deeds be as thy 
affections, and such thy life as thy deeds. 


—Socrates. 


If Hamlet had been in love with Portia instead 
of Ophelia, he would not have questioned as to 
whether it was worth while “‘to be, or not to be,” 
he would have “been.” 


—Sarah Hackett Stevenson, 
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THE RELATION OF SPECIAL TRAINING TO 
THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Among some of our Friends who have been 
long interested in First-day school work, there 
is an apprehension lest the encouragement of 
special intellectual preparation on the part of 
First-day school teachers will result in diminished 
spirituality and a failure to depend upon the 
Divine source for strength in their teaching. We 
have sympathy with this feeling but believe it 
is not necessarily well founded, if careful train- 
ing in subject matter holds its place as a means 
which leads toward a better understanding of 
the deep things of life, and historic knowledge 
does not become an end in itself. 

No doubt our greatest weakness as First-day 
school teachers is that we lack real spiritual 
power. We teach often half-heartedly and super- 
ficially concerning things that we really know 
very little about. There is no doubt that a first- 
hand knowledge of God and His dealings with 
men is the most potential teaching force to the 
teacher as well as to the preacher. We err when 
we suppose that this knowledge of the ways of 
God to men is more likely to be revealed to the 
ignorant and often unthinking than to those 
trained in the historic knowledge of God’s past 
dealings with the race. Sometimes notable ex- 
amples of men and women unschooled in the lore 
of books, and mighty in the power of the spirit, 
have been raised up, testifying to us that the 
training of schools and universities is not in itself 
a substitute for the baptism of the spirit, but 
these special and unusual examples are not con- 
vincing proof that mental training is antagonistic 
to the manifestation of God in the hearts of men. 


The average man as he passes knows that 


various kinds of birds enliven the morning air 
with their music, that divers wild flowers deck 
the roadside, that insects buzz about us and fill 
the evening air with a carnival of sound, and that 
rocks and pebbles do not all belong to the same 
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formation, but he does not think about these 
things, nor find joy in their infinite variety. The 
student of bird families, of botanical genera, of 
insect life, or geologic strata, on the other hand, 
has the world revealed to him in ever-widening 
cycles of wonderful creation. The modest cheep 
of a bird may suggest an expansive horizon of 
thought concerning God’s creation; the wayside 
flowers are full of fascinating interest; a water- 
worn pebble may bring to mind the formative 
processes of the zons, while dragon flies and mol- 
lusks are invested with a never-failing interest 
which is progressive toward other related things. 
In short, the world we live in widens and deep- 
ens in interest to the man whose eyes are trained 
for seeing, his ears for hearing, and his heart to 
responding to the secrets which Nature is ever 
ready to share. 

Walking through acres of picture galleries is 
a passing recreation of doubtful value to the man 
who knows pictures only casually or not at all, 
but the mind trained to look for beauty, sees 
color and form only as vehicles for the creative 
thought of the artist whose concept interests and 
thrills the observer. 

Music to the untrained ear is only better than 
noise in that its vibrations are regular and har- 
monious instead of dissonant. The musician 
trained, feels true rapture of soul as he listens 
to the outpouring of genius vehicled in melody. 

Shall the student of religious history be con- 
sidered an exception to the enlarging and reveal- 
ing power of knowledge? No sane pedagogy 
teaches history as a mass of dead facts nor biog- 
raphy as a chronicle of birth, achievement and 
death. The student must enter into the spirit 
of the times that make the history, he must feel 
in a measure as great leaders have felt, or he 
cannot understand their greatness. 

As we study the Bible or other religious his- 
tory, we expect, of course, to acquire an element- 
ary knowledge of facts, of sequences, and difficul- 
ties of form and expression, but we fall far short 
of understanding the Bible at all if we do not un- 
derstand its spirit. We tread again the paths 
the Hebrews trod before we half-apprehend the 
religious value of the Bible. We must in some 
small measure grasp the spirit of the age of the 
prophets, and enter as best we can into the feel- 
ings of Amos and Isaiah, or we are unlearned in 
the genius of prophecy. 

It seems probable to the writer that people 
earnestly studying the trend of religious history, 
striving to think the thoughts and understand the 
feelings of the Prophets, the Master and the 
Apostles, are more likely to grow spiritually into 
the image and likeness of God, which was the 
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seal of greatness to the heroic figures of the Bible, 
than are those whose intellectual horizon has not 
been broadened nor whose religious impluses 
quickened by a close scrutiny of the devel- 
opment and expression of religious life in the 
race. So, while believing that great leaders and 
teachers will, from time to time, as God sees the 
need therefor, be raised up from the ranks of 
the unschooled, it nevertheless appeals to me as 
certainly true that the religious interest and power 
of perception of the mass of people will be stimu- 
lated by closer and more intelligent study of 
what we call the basic material of our First-day 
school work, and that teachers who have con- 
scientiously collected the material which they pre- 
sent in classes, will be able to carry to the class 
not only the intellectual lessons, but the spirit in 
which they themselves have sought and found 
enlargement of religious experience. 
JANE P. RUSHMORE. 


In regard to the evangelical Friends and peace, 
we note, in an account in The American Friend 
of the 15th annual session of California Yearly 
Meeting, held at Whittier, Cal., in Sixth month, 
the following: “The department of peace, under 
the leadership of Robert C. Root, is also showing 
material progress. As superintendent and as 
secretary of the Southern California Peace Asso- 
ciation, he is reaching the high schools, colleges 
and teachers’ institutes with literature, oratorical 
contests and addresses. The college oratorical 
contest in Southern California was won by E. 
Burtis Healton, of Whittier College. The yearly 
meeting gladly united with the request of New 
York to unite with all branches of Friends for the 
promulgation of peace.” 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE MEETING. 

The members of the Central Committee of 
Friends’ General Conference are reminded that 
the Committee will meet at Glenburnie-on-Lake 
George, Ninth month 2nd and 3rd. _ Friends 
should arrive on the evening of the Ist, from 
which time to the morning of the 4th, they are 
invited to be the guests of the proprietors, Wm. 
E. Walton and Son. 

The management have made a special rate of 
$1.75 per day for those who are not members of 
the Committee and for members who wish to ex- 
tend the time of their stay. Definite information 
in regard to routes, times of trains, etc., is given 
in another column. Those expecting to attend 


should send notice not later than Eighth month 
20th, stating the probable times of arrival and 
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length of stay, to Wm. E. Walton and Son, Glen- 
burnie, New York. 
BERTHA L. BROOMELL, Secretary. 
2128 Bolton St., Baltimore, Md. 


LOCATION, ROUTES AND RATES. 

Information in regard to location, routes and 
rates for the meeting of the Central Committee 
of Friends’ General Conference, at Glenburnie, N. 
Y., Ninth month 2 and 3, is furnished by the 
Committee on Transportation as follows: 

LOCATION. 

Glenburnie is on the eastern shore of Lake 
George, about 34 miles north of the village of Lake 
George, which is at the south end of the lake, 70 
miles north of Albany. 

ROUTES. 

Lake George is reached by the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad from Albany or the Hudson 
Valley trolley lines. To Albany by the Hudson 
River Railroad or the day or night boats from 
New York. From points west the most direct 
route is by the New York Central lines via Albany, 
or connection can be made at Binghampton via 
the Erie and Delaware and Hudson roads. 

RATES. 

On account of the uncertainty of the attend- 
ance it has not been possible to obtain any special 
rates. At present the best rates that seem to be 
obtainable are the regular summer excursion 
tickets, which are good to October 1st with stop- 
over privileges via Albany, Lake George and boat 
to Edinburgh. For the round trip from Wash- 
ington, $20.20; Baltimore, $18.20; Philadelphia, 
$14.20; New York, $9.50. 

These rates can be reduced about $2.00 by a 
party of ten traveling together on one ticket, or 
probably there can be some reduction by the use of 
mileage tickets to New York. There can also bea 
reduction of about $1.50 or $2.00 by taking the 
trolley lines from Albany to Lake George. This 
would be an interesting route, passing through 
many historic places, as far as Glen Falls parallel 
with the Hudson River, and on the return trip 
by a branch from Glen Falls by way of Saratoga. 
As Albany is not a summer excursion point and 
the railroads would not sell through tickets via 
the trolley lines, local tickets would have to be 
bought; but even then the rates would be as above 
stated. The committee would recommend the 
night boat to Albany via Peoples’ Line, leaving 
at 6 p. m from the foot of Canal Street, Hudson 
River, arriving in Albany about 7 a. m.; direct 
connection is made by the Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad arriving at Glenburnie about 12.45 p. 
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m. If the more leisurely route is preferred stops 
can be made at Albany and along the route and 
arriving at Lake George in time for the 4 p. m. 
boat, arriving at Glenburnie at 7.25 p.m. Berths 
accommodating two will cost from $1.00 to $2.00. 
The chairman of the committee would like to have 
an expression from Friends who have a prospect 
of attending the meetings, as to their choice of 
routes, so that if numbers will justify it arrange- 
ments can be made for special cars, either by 
railroad or trolley lines. Also information should 
be given so that berths on the Hudson River boat 
can be secured. 
JOHN WM. HUTCHINSON, 
Hampstead, L. I., Chairman, 


JAMES H. ATKINSON, 
JOSEPH J. JANNEY, 
Committee on Transportation. 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF SWARTHMORE 
COLLEGE. 

As shown by a statement made at the recent 
Commencement of Swarthmore College, and pub- 
lished in the Jntelligencer, it is highly important 
in order to avail of a large conditional subscrip- 
tion by the General Education Board and of other 
subscriptions (all conditional) to increase the en- 
dowment fund and add in other ways to the ef- 
fectiveness of the College, it is now proposed, if 
possible, to secure the desired object by eliminat- 
ing the stock feature. 

This feature, while perhaps necessary in the 
early days of the organization, is now not only 
entirely superfluous, but is highly objectionable, 
and has been abandoned generally by the educa- 
tional institutions which originally adopted it. 

In the case of Swarthmore, although about fif- 
teen thousand of the twenty thousand shares were 
some time ago placed in the hands of the Col- 
lege authorities, it will be a difficult task to se- 
cure the remaining five thousand shares, and it 
can only be done with the aid and co-operation 
of all friends of Swarthmore. 

There is no money value in the shares, as is 
shown by the fact that all which have been sold 
at public sale for years past have been purchased 
by friends of the College at from twenty-five to 
fifty cents per share. Nearly all the large hold- 


ers some time ago voluntarily relinquished their 
holdings in the interest of the College, and the 
remaining five thousand shares are mostly in small 
holdings of from one to five shares each, and most 
of the original subscribers have passed away. 

It is now earnestly asked that all friends of 








Swarthmore unite and promptly co-operate in 
the movement to gather in the remainder of the 
stock. Every holder of a certificate is therefore 
asked to communicate with Benjamin Hallowell, 
Jr., Sandy Spring, Md., who has the matter in 
| charge under the care of the committee appointed 


by the Board of Managers. Powers of attorney 
will be furnished and full instructions given on 
application. 

As it is believed that some of the holders of the 
stock would value a certificate showing the ori- 
ginal subscription, it is proposed to issue an en- 
graved certificate signed by the proper officers. 
This certificate will be sent in the early autumn 
to all who meantime relinquish their stock certifi- 
cates and signify their desire therefor. 

It is asked that the holders of certificates 
will as promptly as possible communicate with 
Benjamin Hallowell, Jr., and aid in the move- 
ment, which will be a tedious and difficult one, 
but which can be successful with the sympathy 
and aid of all interested. The importance of the 
movement to the present and future welfare of 
the College cannot be overestimated. 


A WEEK ON THE ATLANTIC. 
On Board Steamship Celtic, 
Approaching Queenstown, Ireland, 7/10. 

Following the strenuous life of the Summer 
School at Swarthmore, with its feast of reason 
and flow of soul, we sought brief seclusion on 
shipboard. Seventh-day morning, the 3rd inst., 
found us for the first time outbound passengers 
on a trans-atlantic steamship. We are booked on 
The Celtic, of the White Star Line, from New 
York. 

A couple of hours before sailing time, the docks 
and deck are crowded with passengers, and their 
friends who have assembled to speed the parting 
travelers. There are more of the former than 
the latter. Tearful partings, in these days of safe 
and rapid transit, are few. The orders from the 
deck hands, “All visitors ashore!” are reluctantly 
obeyed, the big ship blows a parting blast on her 
whistle, and almost on the minute for sailing she 
moves out into the North River headed for Liv- 
erpool. 

A varied company make up the ship’s passenger 
list. Fully seventy-five per cent. of those on 
board are more or less Americanized foreigners 
from England, Ireland and Scotland, going across 
to visit friends in the home lands. This descrip- 
tion is equally true of the steerage passengers, 
as of those who occupy either the First or Sec- 
ond Cabin. The steerage passengers begin their 
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hilarity early, and manifest less reserve on a | 
chance acquaintance. The singing of Irish dit- 
ties, and the sound of dancing come from the 
rear decks. 


One does not see the divided exhibit on ship- 
board without the feeling that the attempt to 
classify people by rank, wealth or position, is 
about as arbitrary and indefinite on sea as on 
land. “The man’s the man for a’ that,” not by 
the deck he promenades on shipboard, but by the 
life he practices above board. 

OUT TO SEA. 

We pass the Islands in New York Bay, and 
the yawning gun carriages of Fort Wadsworth, 
leaving Coney Island on the left, and are rapidly 
out of sight of land. Up to First-day noon we 
had fairly calm seas, and the passengers were in 
gay mood. After that we entered the teeth of 
a storm, not heavy but disturbing. The rain 
came in gentle measure, but the wind increased 
to a gale. By Second-day the sea was greatly 
disturbed, and a majority of the passengers were 
wrestling with well-defined cases of sea-sickness. 
The ravenous appetite that characterized the 
travelers the first day, had been succeeded by a 
marvelous indisposition touching the matters of 
the table. Personally the writer escaped any- 
thing of a well-defined or serious nature, and his 
wife was only under the spell for a day. By 
Third-day morning the wind had abated, and the 
sudden change in appearance and conduct on the 
part of the passengers was almost miraculous. 

We are sailing by the “Southern route.” That 
is for three days we ran nearly due East from 
New York. Then we bent perceptibly North, and 
have been journeying markedly Northeast since. 
On First-day we had the company of a trans- 
atlantic steamer in sight all day, but in the night 
we left her behind, and in the main made the 
trackless ocean alone. Those who have pictured 
an ocean voyage, with the sea studded with sails, 
accompanied by the “speaking” of passing ships, 
have made undue drafts upon the imagination. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the expected sense of 
loneliness is not present. There is plenty of 
chance to select companions on shipboard, and 
with the varied company in mid-ocean, one real- 
izes his larger citizenship in the world, while not 
forgetting his particular nationality. 





OUR HOME AFLOAT. 

An ocean steamship is practically a town in 
itself, and not a small one either. In fact to know 
the ship is the work of days, and many men spend 
long terms of service on one without knowing 
its various parts and appointments. We made 
no attempt to fathom more than a few of the 





Celtic’s mysteries. We did make a trip to the 


| engine rooms and the “stoke hole.” We returned 


to the upper decks with an increased respect, and 
we trust a keener appreciation, for the peculiar 
and irksome work done by that part of a ship’s 
force that the average passenger seldom sees. 
In round numbers one hundred men labor prac- 
tically below the water line, as engineers, stokers, 
care takers, oilers, etc. The work of these men, 
especially the stokers, is done in an atmosphere 
almost stifling with heat, and amid semi-dark- 
ness. They represent the motive power of the 
ship, and see that its vital energy is kept up, con- 
serving the safety and comfort of the passengers. 
We shall never think of a steamship again with- 
out a keen feeling of gratitude to these men who 
perform labor from which most of us would 
shrink with horror. Afloat on the ocean, one 
develops increasing regard for those parts of our 
social and economic life whose function it is to 
serve—brothers of ours who labor below decks. 

The Celtic is propelled by twin screws, one on 
either side of the ship. These screws are at the 
end of shafts each 200 feet long, and eighteen 
inches in diameter. These shafts emerge from 
the stern of the ship to receive the screw blades 
seventeen feet blow the water line. The noise 
of the engines is deafening, and yet so nicely are 
the parts of the ship arranged, that there is prac- 
tically no noise in the state rooms, and in ordi- 
nary weather very little motion is noticeable. The 
Celtic is 700 feet long, her various decks repre- 
senting acres of space. She carries a crew of 
380 people, and on this voyage her First Cabin 
list numbers 319, her Second Cabin 394, and her 
Steerage 494, persons. The ship’s entire popula- 
tion aggregates 1,587 souls. In fact, The Celtic 
represents a community containing as many peo- 
ple as our home village of Swarthmore. A row 
of eight ships like The Celtic would reach from 
Market Street Ferry, Philadelphia, to the Broad 
Street Station. In New York, The Celtic, rest- 
ing on Third Avenue, would reach from Fifteenth 
Street to above Eighteenth. She consumes an 
average of 300 tons a day. 

PERSONS AND PRACTICES ON BOARD. 

Our dining room seats about 200 people, but 
as there are nearly 400 to eat in it, the passengers 
are divided into a first and second sitting. We 
elected to come second, and find ourselves in the 
midst of a pleasant and merry company. Our 
breakfast is at 8.15; dinner at 1, and supper at 
6. About nine at night tea, coffee and ship bis- 





| cuit are furnished to those whose sea-developed 


appetites demand the four sittings. An orches- 
tra plays for thirty minutes every evening. One 
night a terpsichorean event was held under the 
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covered deck, and on several afternoons various 


games were played. Time does not hang heavily 
on one’s hands, unless he elects to flock by him- 
self. 

One could easily, and possibly profitably, spend 
the whole voyage studying human nature, and 
he would find much to interest, to instruct and 
inspire in the study. In our “mess” we have an 
Americanized Irishman, who came to this coun- 
try fifty-eight years ago. He went to Ohio and 
became a successful farmer, owning 1,000 acres 
of land twenty miles from Columbus. When he 
came over he was nine weeks on the voyage, and 
he will make his first trip home in seven days, 
as he gets off at Queenstown. He is seventy- 
seven years old, and is going back to see his only 
relatives, an aged uncle and aunt. He is richly 
reminiscent, warm-hearted and a sample of the 
vigorous type of citizens the Emerald Isle has 
furnished to the new world. 

A young man, almost boyish in appearance, 
clear of eye and clean of face, is going to Turkey 
to become an interpreter in the consular service. 
Across from us at table, sit a bride and groom, 
of the fine Scotch type. They are going on their 
wedding tour to see the “‘old folks at home.”’ One 
man from the far west has his motor cycle on 
board, and is on a trip ’round the world. A 
woman, displaying big silver pins and buckles, 
says she wears them as the prize of the British 
Government for having been the mother of the 
first white child born in Queensland, Australia. 
A very pronounced Irishman has been among 
the American Indians for a generation, and is 
up in Indian lore. The Celtic’s community is 
thoroughly representative. We have all ages and 
conditions, from the baby in arms to the grand- 
fathers and grandmothers. That nothing may 
be wanting, we have the invalid, hunting for 
health, and so far finding it not. 

This morning we are running in the teeth of 
a brisk breeze, with the atmosphere like Tenth 
month. As we shall leave many of our passengers 
at Queenstown this evening, a sort of farewell 
concert was given last night after supper. We 
had college songs by some Yale men, and other 
music of a high order. The proceeds are to go 
to the Seaman’s Aid Society of New York and 
Liverpool. 

Taken altogether it is an interesting community 
of which we have been citizens for a week. Hu- 
man sympathy mixes easier on sea than on land, 
and the general interest leads to the universal 
wish that The Celtic’s passengers may find no 
blighted hopes at their journey’s end. 


HENRY W. WILBUR. 








A PORCH MEETING. 

On the evening of the 7th, about twenty-five 
Friends and neighbors assembled at the Cleaver 
home in East York, Pa., and held a meeting on 
the porch. 

We were favored in having with us Dr. O. Ed- 
ward Janney and La Vergne Gardner. 

Some being present who had never before at- 
tended Friends’ meeting, a word of explanation 
was given at the opening as to our mode of wor- 
ship. 

The occasion reminded us of our most helpful 
Group Meetings at Swarthmore Summer School. 

Dr. Janney spoke concerning the fundamentals 
of religion—the base upon which all Christian 
people stand. 

La Vergne Gardner dwelt at length upon the 
subject of Worship, also practical living. 

After the close of the meeting and while wait- 
ing for the trolley, the social mingling, and here 
and there conversation upon the deeper things 
of life, gave evidence that our gathering together 
was not without its blessing. 


BERTHA K. CLEAVER. 


AN OLD MEETING HOUSE IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


Decidedly a larger number than has been ac- 
customed to meet on a summer morning in the 
Orange Street house in Philadelphia assembled 
there last First-day, the fourth of Seventh month, 
in consideration of the fact that the sale of the 
meeting-house rendered this the last opportunity 
of holding a Friends’ meeting there. The house 
has stood for seventy-seven years as a place for 
the worship of Friends. It is understood to have 
been sold to Charles F. Jenkins to afford a site 
for a printing establishment. The same congre- 
gation which on First-days has regularly met in 
the Orange Street house, and on Fifth-days at 
the Fourth and Arch Streets house, will meet at 
the latter place on both days of the week. 

Several Friends from out of town, as well as 
from within the city, who were interested in the 
old-time history of the meeting-house came into 
this farewell meeting; three of them being mem- 
bers who had vocal service as ministers on this 
occasion. Others sat there whose memory could 
not fail to call up the images of William and Eliz- 
abeth Evans, Margaret Hutchinson, Lydia B. 
Kite, Elizabeth Allen, Joseph S. Elkinton, Eliza- 
beth R. Evans, who had all been ministering 
members of that meeting; and of hundreds of 
visiting ministers from England and America. 
At the close of the meeting George J. Scattergood 
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stated briefly that the meeting-house had been 
sold, and that in future its meetings for worship 
on First-days would be held in the Arch Street 


house. This change does not reduce the number 
of Friends’ meetings in the city, but only the 
number of meeting-houses, the Orange Street 
house being one more than has proved necessary. 


“THE LIGHT WITHIN.” 

It is with surprise and deep concern that I 
read in Intelligencer of Sixth month 26th, the 
article with the above heading. Can it be pos- 
sible I queried with myself that any member or 
members of the Society of Friends should so mis- 
interpret the spiritual significance of the term 
“Inner Light” as to feel the need of an apology 
for, or extinction of its use? The real danger 
lies, it seems to me, not in the term which is truly 
Scriptural and in the line of Christ’s teaching 
and exemplification, but in limiting its power to 
Christ alone, and because of this not applying it 
individually as we should. This was the error that 
George Fox discovered in the religious thought 
and practice of his time, and which he found need 
to combat so strenuously with his doctrine of the 
Inner Light for every man, and to declare that 
those who obey it may also be freed from the 
dominion of sin! 

Jesus in no wise limits sonship with God to 
himself alone. Superior as he stands amongst 
us in that relationship to the Father, by a per- 
fect obedience to his will, yet he declares that ‘as 
many as are led by the spirit of God, these are 
the sons of God.” Not therefore in the person 
of Jesus alone, but in the hearts and lives of all 
who have been obedient to the manifestations of 
the will of God inwardly revealed, do we see the 
“Light” shining, and Jesus refers to this truth 
when he says before Abraham, even, this light 
had appeared to the children of men! And he 
also directed his disciples (when his bodily pres- 
ence was about to vanish from their sight) not 
to himself but to the spirit of Truth in their own 
hearts, which would lead them into all Truth. 

When brought before Pilate and it was queried 
of him “What is Truth,” Jesus answers, “For 
this end was I born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I might bear witness unto 
the Truth’—to this inward law, written not on 
tables of stone but upon the table of the human 
heart. Yes, to show us that though made in all 
things like unto us, yet through perfect obedi- 
ence to the will of the Father, inwardly revealed 
to him, he became a son of God. 

It is indeed a high calling but let us not stultify 
it by limiting its power only to the One who has 
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most perfectly exemplified it, for then we neither 
honor the Father nor this spiritual son. We also 
controvert our cardinal principle of immediate 
and divine revelation to every human soul, for, 
glorious hope, we also are called to be heirs of 
God and joint heirs with Christ to sonship, 
though obedience to the revealed will of God, 
and when we find weakness in ourselves or in our 
Society, I deem it is not because of our use of 
the term “Light Within,’”’ but because we have 
failed to apply the principle which it would ex- 
press. SIDNEY S. YARNALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MISSIONS OF A YEARLY MEETING. 

[From an account in The American Friend of the 15th 
annual session of California Yearly Mecting, held at Whit- 
tier, Cal., Sixth month 22-29, 1909.] 

The missions of the yearly meeting were re- 
ported to be flourishing. Twenty-four men and 
women are in the foreign field from California. 
The principal work is in Alaska, where several 
stations are maintained and where ten Friends 
are teaching in schools under the pay of the 
Government. The principal station is at Kotzebue, 
where there are now 1,200 members. A few of 
these converts fail in their professions, but by 
far the larger number show spiritual growth from 
year to year. Ninety per cent. of them hold 
family worship, and none use liquor. Wilson H. 
Cox and wife, so long laborers among the Indians, 
will take charge of the Kotzebue station this 
year; and Lizzie Morris Goodin returns to Alaska 
and will work at Candle Creek. The reindeer 
herds at Kotzebue and Deering are now valued 
at $15,000, and the former cleared $700 the past 
year. 

The work taken up two years ago in Guatemala, 
Central America, is growing. R. Esther Smith, 
who has been enlisting help at home for several 
months will return to the field this summer. She 
will be accompanied by I. H. Cammack and wife, 
who will take charge of a mission farm, and by 
Casper Wistar, Philadelphia, as medical mission- 
ary. 

California has two departments of foreign mis- 
sions at home. The one with the Mexicans is in 
the hands of Ervin and Margaret Taber. It con- 
sists chiefly of family visiting, though a Bible 
school is maintained and many addresses in Mex- 
ican are given. Only a year ago the work with 
the Japanese was definitely begun. Already it 
has expanded to five localities and enlisted the 
services of 20 teachers. The means used are 
schools for teaching English and other subjects, 
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from which the pupils are led on to spiritual 
considerations. Thirty-five or forty converts 
were reported for the year. Bunji Kida, a Jap- 
anese, is general superintendent and evangelist 
of the movement under the support of the yearly 
meeting, living in Whittier and visiting all the 
localities where others are laboring and wherever 
camps of Japanese are mantained. So, although 
California is among the pioneer meetings, there 
are perhaps few doing more in proportion for 
foreign missions. 


BRITISH LABORERS IN GERMANY. 

“So long as there is a Labor Party in the House 
of Commons, Germany ought to know there is 
a peace party in British politics!” This kind of 
sentiment, uttered by Ramsey Macdonald, M. P., 
in Cologne a few days ago, ought to be repeated 
by labor men the world over, wherever they have 
parliamentary representation. The speech from 
which these words were taken was made during a 
visit, recently arranged by Mr. Stead, of twenty 
members of the British Labor Party to Germany 
for the purpose of showing friendship and good 
will and for the investigation of social and labor 
conditions in the principal industrial centres. The 
delegation met not only men of their own class, 
but merchants, manufacturers, bankers, public 
officials and members of the Navy League, all of 
whom were found friendly to England and seemed 
surprised to think the English people were sus- 
picious of Germany. At Berlin the delegation 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Trades Union Club 
House, where a large company came to offer 
greetings with hearty cheers. Dr. Fluegge, Privy 
Councillor, welcomed them in a cordial speech in 
which he emphasized the fact that between kin- 
dred nations real enmity could never prevail. 
At a second reception, held in the Reichstag, Mr. 
Macdonald, who had become more than ever im- 
pressed by the falsity of newspaper reports about 
the situation, showed his contempt for them by 
publicly tearing up a letter, recently published by 
Sir George Doughty in many important London 
papers, which said that Germany’s only reason 
for not fighting was that she was not quite ready 
for war. At the Rheingold Restaurant, where 
the delegates were given a farewell banquet, Mr. 
Clynes, M. P., said that the members of the Labor 
Party had considered it their duty to go to Ger- 
many to see the German people for themselves, 
and now they would return to declare from hun- 
dreds of platforms that the stories of Germany’s 
hostility were false. On this occasion the Secre- 
tary of State, Baron Von Berlepach, who, with 


the Colonial Secretary and the Chief Burgo- 
master, was present to bid the visitors welcome, 
deplored the spreading of such false reports as 
had disturbed England, the meaning of which 
was not understood in Germany. There were no 
two nations, he said, so allied in mutual culture, 
family ties and love of liberty as England and 
Germany. He trusted that the friendship of 
centuries might continue. Such a frank, friendly 
and dignified speech, made by a man having large 
influence in shaping the foreign policy of Ger- 
many, and the warm expressions for England 
everywhere heard, ought to put to shame and 
silence the war-scare mongers that have been in- 
citing England to get ready to repel a German in- 
vasion. The trip of the Labor Party cannot fail 
to help re-establish confidence in the British mind. 
The Labor Party deserves great credit for its en- 
terprise in attempting to put evil rumors to rest. 
—Advocate of Peace. 


NOT VACATION TIME. 


Now that vacation days have come it should 
be remembered that a comparatively small part 
of the workers of the world can know the months 
of July and August as other than months of 
hard work under trying circumstances; perhaps 
to the majority they are the months of hardest 
work. It is well for those to whom is given the 
benignant shade of the trees to remember that 
the July and August days are so many talents 
given by the divine bounty, that the Master of 
the Harvest will demand an accounting for the 
same, and that the malediction that belongs to 
the faithless servant awaits those who bury the 
rare talent in a napkin, wasting the opportunity 
they ought to have utilized—Unity (Chicago). 


THE PHARISAISM OF REFORM. 

No American, it seems to me, is so unworthy 
the name as he who attempts to extenuate or de- 
fend any national abuse, who denies or tries to 
hide it, or who derides as pessimists and Phari- 
sees those who indignantly disown it and raise 
the cry of reform. If a man proposes the re- 
dress of any public wrong, he is asked severely 
whether he considers himself so much wiser and 
better than other men that he must disturb the 
existing order and pose as a saint. If he de- 
nounces an evil, he is exhorted to beware of spir- 
itual pride. If he points out a dangerous public 
tendency or censures the action of a party, he is 
advised to cultivate good-humor, to look on the 
bright side, to remember that the world is a very 
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good world, at least the best going, and very much 
better than it was a hundred years ago. It is 
an ill-sign when public men find in exposure and 
denunciation of public abuses evidence of the 
Pharisaic disposition and a tendency in the critic 
to think himself holier than other men. To the 
cant about the Pharisaism of reform there is one 
short and final answer. The man who tells the 
truth is a holier man than the liar. The man who 
does not steal is a better man than the thief. 


—George William Curtis. 





FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

NEW GARDEN, PA.—The Association met Sev- 
enth month 4th at the home of Mary L. Harper. 
The president called the meeting to order and 
read the 2nd Chapter of Hebrews. “What a 
friend we have in Jesus,” was sung. Sara H. 
Reynolds furnished a reading and John Parrish 
contributed Current Topics, including the tariff 
question and jails. A referred question, “Are 
Friends justified in attending and supporting 
amusements?” was answered by Emma Wollaston. 
Eva S. Richards, our representative at Swarth- 
more Summer School, gave us an excellent ac- 
count of the different lectures. After roll call and 
singing ““He Leadeth Me,” the meeting adjourned 
until Tenth month 2nd, when the regular meeting 
will be held with W. Penn Hoopes and family. 


S. A. C., Sec. 





. THE BUTTERFLY. 


I hold you at last in my hand, 
Exquisite child of the air. 
Can I ever understand 
How you grew to be so fair? 


You came to my linden tree 
To taste its delicious sweet, 

I sitting here in the shadow and shine 
Playing around its feet. 


Now I hold you fast in my hand, 
You marvelous butterfly, 

Till you help me to understand 
The eternal mystery. 


From that creeping thing in the dust 
To this shining bliss in the blue; 
God give me courage to trust 
I can break my chrysalis too! 


—Alice Freeman Palmer. 








BIRTHS. 


CHAPMAN.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., Seventh month 12th, 
1909, to Charles Haines and Mary Pine Chapman, a daugh- 
ter, whose name is Mariana Chapman, 


GILBERT.—To Joseph H. and M. Lillie Gilbert, of 
Lincoln University, Pa., on Seventh-day, Fifth month 
22nd, 1909, a son, who is named Lyman Thorn. 

HAINES.—On Eleventh month 4th, 1908, to Hudson 
B. and Gertrude Leeds Haines, a son, who is named Gran- 
ville Edward. 

HOLMES.—On Fifth month 7th, 1909, to Geo. L. and 
Mary Leeds Holmes, of Moorestown, N. J., a daughter, 
who is named Sara Nancy. 

McVAUGH.—On Fifth month 22nd, 1909, to Harry B. 
and Ethel C. McVaugh, of Hockessin, Del., a son, who 
is named Richard Chambers. 

McVAUGH.—In Brooklyn, New York, Fifth month, 
30th, 1909, to Roy and Elizabeth C. McVaugh, a son, who 
is named Rogers. 

STERRETT.—At Rising Sun, Md., First month 14th, 
1909, to John M. and Eleanor Heacock Sterrett, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Deborah Eleanor Sterrett. 

PASSMORE.—At Chadd’s Ford, Pa., Seventh month 
11th, 1909, to John Levis and Florence Baldwin Passmore, 
a daughter, named Florence J. 


MARRIAGES. 


BAYNES—HOAR.—In Salem, Ind., Seventh month 
7th, 1909, Joseph Powell Baynes, son of Thos. P. and 
Rebecca Powell Baynes, of Blue River Monthly Meeting, 
and Edna Gertrude Hoar, daughter of Henry Hoar, of 
Salem, Ind. 

WASHBURN—EDWARDS.—At the home of the 
bride’s parents, Ossining, N. Y., Sixth month 10th, 1909, 
Beatrice A., daughter of Franklin J. and Helen B. Wash- 
burn, and grand-daughter of the late Joshua B. and Caro- 
line Washburn, and William H. Edwards of the same 
place. 


DEATHS. 


PASSMORE.—At Chadd’s Ford, Pa., Seventh month 
11th, 1909, Florence J., infant daughter of John Levis and 
Florence Baldwin Passmore. 

REYNOLDS.—At his home, in East Nottingham, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa., on the morning of Seventh month 2nd, 1909, 
Jos. T. Reynolds, in the eighty-third year of his age; a 
member and overseer of Oxford Monthly Meeting, he was 
active in all meeting affairs whether matters of business 
or of social and philanthropic interest. 

During a long life, begun in Cecil Co., Md., as a miller 
below Rising Sun, and continued for forty-seven years as 
a foremost citizen of Chester County, always interested in 
public affairs, he was called by his neighbors to fill various 
public offices, being a County Commissioner in the early 
eighties and a school director for many years. 

His genial manner and keen appreciation of humor, cul- 
tivated by his wide experience and iravel, combined to 
make him a host of friends wherever he went. 

One of those who stuck to business to the last as an 
active farmer and as President of the Kent & Bissell Cattle 
Co., of Wyoming, he was always in his place at meeting 
and always interested to hear of the newer friendly activi- 
ties and ready to help as he could in any line of public 
or meeting work. 

SEAMAN.—At Wautagh, N. Y., Seventh month 15th, 
1909, William Bunting Seaman, son of the late David 
Sands Seaman and Ann Maria Bunting Seaman, in the 
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80th year of his age. Interment at Jerusalem Friends’ 


Ground. 
STOVER.—Suddenly, on Seventh month 9th, 1909, 
Henry C. Stover, of Highland Park, New Brunswick, 


N. J., aged 54 years. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The following is from a private letter from an Adams 
Co., Pa., friend: “The picture of Friends’ Grove Meet- 
ing house, the one recently sold to the Baptist Brethren, 
has been taken and will be finished soon. Lately, I have 
learned that it is not the original house, the one con- 
temporary with Warrington and Huntington. It was 
torn down at the time the Menallen house was built, some 
of the material being used there. A very interesting 
incident was mentioned in connection with this house: One 
good old Friend objected so strongly to having the build- 
ing razed that, after it was removed, he worshipped each 
Sunday sitting on the corner stone; it with a few others, 
was all that remained.” DiS 


Recently, Friends of Centre Monthly Meeting, in Half 
Moon Valley, were highly favored with the company of 
O. Edward Janney and La Vergne Gardner. An evening 
meeting was held in Friends’ Meeting House the 14th, 
and another the following evening in the M. E. Church, 
at Stormstown, Pa. We feel that the visit of these 
Friends, in our community, has been an inspiration for 
good. No doubt, their labors have left a clearer idea, 
of Friends’ principles, within the minds of those who are 
not members of Friends. L. WW, 





On account of the meeting of the Central Committee, at 
Glenburnie, Ninth month 2nd and 3rd, and the prospect 
of some of the members of the committee to remain in the 


CALENDAR 
—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 rp. m. 
The best way to reach the Meeting 


The way to be 
certain of keep- 
ing jellies un- 
harmed by mold 


House, 520 East Orange Grove Ave., ued aaa 
is by the N. Los Robles-Washington some paper 


car line. 


SEVENTH MO. 24TH (7TH-DAY). 
—Westbury Quarterly Meeting at 

Westbury, L [., at 10.30a.m. Minis- 

try and Counsel the day before at 

2.30 p. m. 

SEVENTH MO. 25TH (1ST-DAY). 
—Meeting at Schuylkill (near 

Pheenixville, Pa.), at 10.30 a. m., vis- 


covers and pour 
melted paraffine 
directly on the 
contents of each 


INTELLIGENCER 


Best Seal for 
Jelly Glasses 


glass after jellies are cool. 
Pure Pefined 


PARAFFINE 


when cool, makes an air-tight seal and is 
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neighborhood for a few days, Duanesburg Half Year’s 
Meeting will be held at Quaker Street, New York, this 
year Ninth month 6th, instead of the usual time in 
Eighth month. 





A meeting for religious worship, under care of the 
Society of Friends, will be held at the County Home, 
Lima, Pa., Seventh month 25th, at 3 p. m. Carriages 
will meet cars leaving Media at 2 p. m. 

ANNE J. DARLINGTON, Sec’y of Committee. 





Mary H. Whitson writes from Italy, Seventh month 
3rd: “The three friends who left on June 3rd are well 
and having a good time. Ferris and Ellen Price waved 
us a welcome as we approached the pier and, after help- 


| ing us to see the unique life of Naples, went with us over 
| ancient Pompeii, along the incomparable Amalfi drive, 


into the blue grotto of lovely Capri, and helped us greatly 
in understanding the art and ruins of Rome. Now we 
have started out alone and are pleased with our success 
in seeing Pisa and Florence as independent tourists. 
Three Intelligencers have been received and much ap- 
preciated.” 





Rufus M. Jones has traveled over 7,000 miles since last 
Tenth month on trips for religious and educational service. 
—American Friend. 


I’m willin a man should go tollable strong 

Agin wrong in the abstract, for thet kind o’ wrong 

Is allers onpop’lar, an’ never gets pitied, 

Because it’s a crime no one never committed: 

But he mustn’t be hard on partickler sins, 

Coz then he’ll be kickin’ the people’s own shins. 
—Lowell. 


SEVENTH MO. 27TH (8RD-DAY). 

—Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 
Concordville, Pa., at 10 a.m. Minis- 
| ters and Elders the day before at 1 
p. m. 


SEVENTH MO. 28TH (4TH-DAY). 
| —Purchase Quarterly Meeting, at 
Purchase, N. Y., at 1l a. m. Minis- 
try and Counsel the day before at 
| 2.30 p. m. Joel Borton, Mary Tra- 
| villa and Elizabeth Stover expect to 
| be in attendance. Conveyances meet 
—both days—train leaving Grand 
Central Station at 8.54 a. m., also 
train which arrives at White Plains 
from the north at 9.30 a. m. Friends’ 
Association in the afternoon after 
Quarterly Meeting, subject “Applied 





















. . . ea . snail ’ more convenient than the old . Frui + 4s . 

ited by Phila. Quarterly Meeting’s jars are sealed by dipping caps into ound Christianity.” 

nN ; so parailine alte sing. y y od 

Committee. Sian: eee tiie a SEVENTH MO. 31ST (7TH-DAY). 
—Meeting of Friends in White for uncarpeted floors—put a little in hot —Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 

Sei . == » : starch to give finish to linens—add it to hot hae 

Plains, N. Y., at home of E. Komori, wash water and make the washing easier. at Race Street, at 1 p. m. Minis- 









3 Bank St., at 11 a. m. 

—Meeting for worship under care 
of Friends at County Home, Lima, 
Pa., at 3 p. m. Carriages will meet 
car leaving Media at 2 p. m. 


on ironing-day. 
sticking. 


Write for a neat Paraffine Paper Pad for use 
It keeps sad-irons from 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


ters and Elders the day before at 3 
p. m. 

—Mansfield, N. J., Young Friends’ 
Association, at the home of Thomas 
A. Bunting. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


